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My  Fellow  Soldiers  and  Fellow  Citizens  : — 

Some  one  has  beautifully  said  that  a  “greaf  artist  who  desired  to 
embody  his  idea  of  ‘thought’  in  the  solid  marble,  so  that  it  should 
carry  the  name  and  fameofhis  geniusdown  through  the  centuries, 
selected  for  his  subject  not  the  statesman,  building  the  structure  of 
|  the  republic  upon  the  ruins  of  parties  and  empires;  not  the  philos- 
1  opher,  calmly  reasoning  from  the  garnered  wisdom  of  the  past; 

.  nor  yet  the  alchemist,  taking  from  nature  what  she  has,  and  mak- 
:  ingfrom  nature  what  she  never  had  before;  but  rather  the  soldier, 
t  his  sword  sheathed,  his  helmet  laid  aside,  his  banner  furled,  calm¬ 
ly  contemplating  the  liberty  and  peace  his  arms  had  won.”  Why 
not?  In  every  age  and  every  clime  he  has  been  the  central  fig¬ 
ure  of  history;  the  eloquence  of  Peter  the  Hermit  would  have 
availed  little  without  the  soldierly  bearing  of  Lorraine  and  Tan- 
cred. 

The  fiery  enthusiasm  of  Luther,  and  the  eloquence  of  Melanc- 
thon  would  have  borne  little  fruit  without  further  aid  from  the 
>  sword  of  William  the  Silent. 

The  impassioned  appeals  of  Philip  of  Mornay,  for  religious  lib¬ 
erty,  would  have  been  lost  upon  the  winds  but  for  the  plume  of 
it  Navarre. 

The  counsel  of  John  of  Barneveld  would  have  been  weakness 
itself  without  the  sword  of  Prince  Maurice. 

The  earnestness  of  Patrick  Henry,  and  the  boldness  of  Adams, 
still  required  the  death  of  Warren  and  the  grandeur  of  Washing¬ 
ton. 

The  prudence  of  Seward  and  the  wisdom  of  Lincoln  needed  the 
aid  and  perse  verence  of  Grant  and  the  dash  of  Phil.  Sheridan. 

So  through  every  age  and  every  clime  we  see  grand  forms  like 
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William  the  Silent,  and  Coligny,  and  Washington,  standing  like 
mighty  mile  stones  of  the  centuries,  pointing  the  way  for  the  ad¬ 
vancing  progress  of  civil  and  religious  liberty. 

The  soldier  who  battles  in  a  righteous  cause,  who  wages  war, 
not  for  power  and  oppression,  but  for  liberty  of  person,  of  con* , 
science,  and  of  mankind,  is  doing  that  which  tends  not  alone  t< 
his  personal  glory,  but  adds  to  the  sum  of  human  happiness,  and  i 
leaves  the  world  the  better  for  his  having  lived  in  it. 

It  is  true  every  soldier  may  not  have  achieved  the  fullest  meas* 
of  human  greatness,  but  he  has  done  his  part  well  who  has  per-  i 
formed  the  duty  falling  to  his  lot,  and  has  failed  in  nothing  which 
came  within  the  grasp  of  his  opportunities. 

The  homage  paid  the  great  and  successful  General  is  after  all. 
but  praise  and  plaudit  for  the  soldiers  whose  valor  and  devotion 
won  his  victories.  To-day  every  loyal  heart  in  the  nation  thrills 
with  pride,  and  every  soldier  feels  a  sense  of  personal  exaltation 
as  he  sees  every  civilized  nation  on  the  face  of  the  globe  doing 
honor  to  our  most  distinguished  citizen,  and  our  greatest  soldier, 
than  whom  none  so  fully  represents  tne  citizen  soldier  of  Ameri¬ 
ca,  as  the  silent  man  of  the  century,  Ulysses  S.  Grant. 

But  this  is  a  day  of  peace,  not  of  war;  an  hour  of  tender  mem¬ 
ories,  not  one  stirred  by  the  sound  of  battles.  The  years  go  by 
and  farther  and  farther  off  we  hear  the  sound  of  the  receding  con¬ 
flict.  We  are  fast  losing  the  personal  histories  of  the  war,  and 
slowly  but  surely  it  is  taking  its  place,  marked  only  by  its  great 
battles,  its  great  conflicts,  its  great  leaders,  upon  the  pages  of  ac 
eternal  and  never  ending  history. 

The  young  men  who  took  part  in  it  are  growing  old;  the  old  men 
who  survived  it  are  passing  away;  the  stories  of  the  camp,  the  field 
and  the  battle  are  told  at  fewer  firesides  by  old  veterans,  and  the 
locks  @f  younger  heroes  are  turning  gray;  but  a  few  years  and  the 
roll  call  of  death  will  leave  but  a  scattered  remnant  of  the  grandesl 
army  that  ever  battled  for  human  liberty. 

Theirs  was  a  battle  not  for  aggrandizement  and  power,  not  foi 
subjugation  and  conquest,  but  for  the  preservation  of  the  liberties 
of  a  race,  and  though  the  conflict  was  long  and  fierce,  and  deter¬ 
mined,  and  often  doubtful,  the  end  was  then  as  it  must  always  be 
a  triumph  of  liberty  over  anarchy,  of  law  and  order  over  dissensior 
and  strife.  When  the  gateways  of  the  future  shall  have  receiver 
the  last  remnant  of  that  shattered  army,  and  the  final  roll  cal 
shall  have  been  answered  by  the  veterans  of  three  hundred  bat¬ 
tles,  there  will  still  remain  the  memory  of  their  devotion  and  val 
or;  there  will  still  remain  the  peace  and  security  won  by  theii 
arms;  there  will  still  remain  the  Nation  preserved  by  their  lives 
and  the  liberty  made  sacred  by  their  deaths.  Every  battle  field 
that  was  trampled  by  the  contending  armies  is  but  one  of  tht 
milestones  of  the  century  to  mark  the  advancing  progress  of  lib 
erty.  Every  camp  that  was  whitened  by  the  tents  of  your  patri 
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ot  soldiery  is  but  a  landmark  that  witnesses  the  devotion  and  the 
valor  of  your  sons.  Every  patriot  grave  that  grows  green  under 
the  burning  suns  of  the  South  is  but  the  fire  that  in  after  ages  will 
light  up  and  enkindle  the  flame  of  patriotism  in  every  loyal  heart 
of  the  land. 

When  the  clouds  of  a  threatened  danger  overshadowed  your 
,  land,  and  the  bursting  storm  of  war  rolled  with  fearful  menace 
.  along  your  borders,  the  hearts  of  your  sons,  and  the  spirit  of  your 
daughters,  inspired  by  a  love  of  home,  by  devotion  to  country 
?  and  to  liberty,  came  from  firesides  unused  to  danger,  from  homes 
unused  to  peril,  and  with  quivering  lip  and  tearful  eyes,  looked 
back,  but  for  a  moment,  to  signal  a  farewell,  or  to  wave  a  good  by, 
,  as  they  went  forth  into  the  contest  that  was  to  end  only  in  the  de- 

Istruction  of  the  nation  or  the  preservation  of  its  unity. 

It  was  not  a  struggle  for  conquest  and  power,  but  thedetermin- 
i  ed  effort  of  a  people  to  preserve  their  nation,  and  to  maintain  its 
liberty. 

The  struggle  was  long  continued,  and  often  desperate,  but  there 
was  neither  sign  of  faltering  nor  want  of  purpose. 

From  a  nation  of  freemen  unused  to  war  and  battles,  we  had  be¬ 
come  a  nation  whose  most  familiar  weapon  was  the  bayonet,  and 
F  whose  battlefields  were  the  meeting  places  of  giant  armies,  con- 
L  tending  for  the  mastery.  On  one  side  it  was  caste  and  prejudice 
I  seeking  to  enslave  itself  and  keep  others  enslaved;  on  the  other  it 

(was  an  enlightened  and  determined  intelligence  that  was  striving 
to  preserve  its  freedom,  and  to  make  broader  and  freer  the  liberty 
\  intended  for  all  mankind.  On  the  one  side  it  was  ignorance  and 
h  prejudice  striving  to  retain  the  mastery  of  the  century;  on  the 
1  other  it  was  the  enlightened  intelligence  of  a  new  era  striving  to 

[burst  from  the  chains  and  fetters  which  had  been  holding  it  cap¬ 
tive,  so  that  its  light  might  shine  over  all  the  earth.  The  end  of 
the  contest  was  then,  as  it  must  always  be,  a  trumph  of  liberty 
l  over  slavery,  of  intelligence  over  ignorance  and  prejudice. 

Death  was  to  follow  that  the  nation  might  live,  oppression  that 
f  the  people  might  have  liberty,  and  war  that  the  people  might  have 
r  peace. 

Then  came  old  men,  heroes  of  other  wars,  gray  haired  veterans, 
$  who  had  heard  from  their  fathers  the  story  of  the  Nation’s  birth. 
i  Then  canm  the  strippling,  tender  in  years,  but  lull  of  hope  and 
[  promise,  who  bore  with  him  the  tender  imprint  of  a  sister’s  kiss, 
and  the  prayers  and  memory  of  a  mother’s  love.  From  every 
»  fireside,  from  every  home,  from  the  humblest  to  the  highest,  came 
$  men  who  were  ready  to  throw  themselves  into  the  contest,  deter- 
I  mined  that  the  experiment  of  human  freedom,  planted  and 
k  watered  in  the  wilderness,  and  grown  to  a  tree  whose  branches 
»  overshadowed  the  people  of  all  the  land,  should  not  be  cut  down 
*  and  destroyed  without  a  struggle  for  its  defense.  Every  heart 
:  made  an  offering ;  the  mother  sent  her  fair  haired  boy,  and  in  the 


quiet  of  her  closet,  upon  bended  knees,  consecrated  him  with  pray¬ 
ers  and  tears  to  her  God  and  her  country.  The  sister  sent  a 
brother,  and  gave  him,  as  he  left,  the  tender  pledge  of  a  sister’s  : 
love.  The  gray  haired  father  sent  a  son,  and  with  bowed  head 
and  bursting  heart  sent  after  him  the  blessing  he  could  not  speak. 
The  wife  gave  a  husband,  and  crowding  back  her  sobs  and  tears, j 
bid  him  “God  speed,”  as  together  they  kissed  the  sleeping  little  t 
ones,  only  to  burst  into  an  agony  of  grief  as  she  saw  him  go  out  of 
sight  forever.  It  was  the  parting  at  firesides  never  to  be  reunited. 
It  was  the  breaking  of  households  never  again  to  be  joined.  The 
wife  who  had  given  her  all,  was  to  put  on  the  darkness 
of  mourning.  The  mother,  who  had  made  an  offering  of  her  eld¬ 
est  as  well  as  her  youngest,  was  to  greet  them  only  in  the  pale¬ 
ness  of  death.  The  maiden  whose  lover  had  gone  forth  with  the 
promise  of  return,  was  to  be  widowed  at  heart  before  she  had 
knelt  at  the  altar  a  bride. 

“And  I  saw  a  phantom  arm  v  come. 

With  never  a  sound  of  fife  or  drum. 

But  keeping  time  to  a  throbbing  hum 
Of  wailing  and  lamentation. 

The  martyred  heroes  of  Malvern  Hill, 

Of  Gettysburg  and  Chancellorsville, 

The  men  whose  wasted  figures  fill 
The  patriot  graves  of  the  nation. 

“And  there  came  the  nameless  dead — the  men 
Who  perished  in  tever,  swamp  and  fen — 

The  slowly  starved  of  the  prison  pen  ; 

And  marching  beside  the  others 
Came  the  dusky  martyrs  of  Pillow’s  fight. 

With  limbs  enfranchised  and  bearing  bright, 

I  thought,  perhaps  ’twas  the  pale  moonlight, 

They  looked  as  white  as  their  brothers. 

“And  so  all  night  the  nation’s  dead, 

With  never  a  banner  over  them  spread, 

Nor  a  badge,  nor  a  motto  brandished, 

No  mark  save  the  bare  uncovered  head 
Of  the  silent  bronze  Reviewer. 

With  never  an  arch  save  the  vaulted  sky, 

With  never  a  flower  save  those  Lhat  lie 
On  the  distant  graves  -•  for  love  could  buy 
No  gift  that  was  purer  or  truer.” 

I  would  that  I  could  call  back  to-day,  so  that  it  might  pass  in 
grand  review  before  you,  that  army  with  its  ranks  filled,  its  lines 
of  battle  unbroken,  its  columns  reformed,  the  graves  of  every  bat¬ 
tle  field  emptied  of  their  patriot  dead,  the  foul  prison  pens  with  their 
gates  standing  wide  open,  the  dead  of  the  hospital,  and  the  fever 
stricken  thousands  who  lie  buried  under  the  burning  suns  of  the 
South,  and  as  they  moved  in  grand  procession  before  you,  I  would 
point  to  their  wounds,  to  their  scars,  to  their  blistered  feet,  to 
their  haggard  faces  and  starved  bodies,  that  told  of  Anderson ville 
and  Belle  Isle,  and  I  would  ask  you,  have  these  men  died  in  vain? 

Is  the  liberty  which  was  purchased  at  such  a  cost  but  an  idle 
boast,  and  a  liberty  only  in  name?  Is  the  nation  that  costall 


this  sacrifice,  all  this  blood,  all  these  tears,  standing  after  all  upon 
a  foundation  of  sand  ?  Is  treason  to  be  regarded  with  as  much 
favor  as  loyalty  ?  Are  you  to  strew  flowers  with  equal  love  and 
tenderness  upon  the  grave  of  one  who  battled  for  the  destruction 
of  your  nation,  as  upon  the  grave  of  one  who  died  for  its  preser¬ 
vation?  Can  you  hold  in  thesame  kindly  remembrance  the  dead 
rebel  and  the  dead  patriot  ?  Can  you  forget  the  long  years  of  suf¬ 
fering,  years  of  suspense,  when  you  saw  your  country  hanging  in 
the  balance  and  the  lives  of  your  bravest  and  best  offered  as  a 
sacrifice  for  its  salvation  ?  Can  you  forget  the  boy  that  went  out 
from  your  fireside  and  never  came  back  again  ?  When  you  can 
do  this,  liberty  will  have  lost  its  glory,  and  your  nation  will  have 
lost  its  liberty. 

While  I  am  ready  to  forgive  our  enemies,  I  do  not  think  we  are 
called  upm  either  directly,  or  indirectly,  to  recognize  or  honor  the 
cause  for  which  they  fought ;  It  is  enough  that  we  are  ready  to 
extend  the  hand  of  friendship,  aud  to  cover  with  the  mantle  of 
charity  and  forgetfulness  the  crimes  of  the  past. 

To  me  the  boy  in  blue  will  ever  be  dearer  than  the  boy  in  gray. 
I  cannot  forget  that  the  one  was  battling  for  the  liberty  of  a  na¬ 
tion,  and  that  his  blood  preserved  it ;  and  that  the  other  was  seek¬ 
ing  to  tear  down  and  destroy  that  nation  and  to  rob  it  of  its  liber¬ 
ties;  that  the  one  gave  his  life  that  a  great  nation  might  live  and 
its  liberty  be  transmitted  to  generations  unborn;  that  the  other 
died  seeking  to  rivet  the  chains  of  human  bondage,  and  to  blot 
from  the  face  of  the  earth  a  nation  dedicated  to  human  liberty. 
You  may  strew  your  roses  where  you  will,  but  as  for  me,  I  shall 
plant  no  roses  upon  the  grave  of  a  dead  rebel !  I  will  put  mine 
only  upon  the  grave  of  the  boy  in  blue. 

Benedict  Arnold  would  have  sold  his  country,  and  his  name 
goes  down  through  the  centuries  loaded  with  infamy.  Jefferson 
Davis  would  have  destroyed  his  country,  and  history  will  put  his 
name  side  by  side  with  that  of  Benedict  Arnold.  Treason  can 
never  outrival  loyalty.  The  one  represents  all  that  is  bad  and 
dangerous  in  society,  the  other  represents  the  strength  and  secur¬ 
ity  of  the  nation.  One  gathers  into  its  fold  the  wicked  and  the 
dangerous,  the  other  marshals  under  its  banners  the  hosts  who 
believe  in  the  virtue,  the  purity,  the  intelligence  and  the  freedom 
of  the  people..  When  the  name  of  every  rebel  leader  shall  have 
been  forgotten,  or  be  remembered  only  for  his  crimes,  the  names 
of  the  great  loyalists  who  from  the  beginning  of  the  Government 
to  this  hour  have,  by  their  labors  and  lives,  added  to  its  greatness, 
will  be  growing  greater  and  greater.  When  Lee,  and  Beauregard, 
and  Toombs,  and  Davis  will  be  remembered  only  that  they  may 
be  pointed  out  as  the  leaders  of  a  great  crime,  so  that  the  children 
of  the  centuries  to  come  may  not  follow  their  examples,  the  names 
of  Washington  and  Lincoln,  of  Grant  and  Phil.  Sheridan,  of  Sher¬ 
man  and  McPherson,  of  Hayes  and  Crook,  of  Mansfield  and  Thom- 
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as,  will  be  banded  down  from  century  to  century,  crowned  witli 
the  garlands  of  a  grateful  people’s  remembrance. 

To  me  patriotism  means  something— disloyalty  means  some¬ 
thing.  In  the  one,  I  see  the  fidelity  that  clings  with  a  devotion 
that  courts  death  and  scorns  life,  to  the  liberty  that  God  hasgiv-  j 
en  us,  to  the  nation  that  was  founded  that  all  might  be  free;  In 
the  other  I  see  the  madness  that  would  drive  to  destruction  a  peo-  i 
pie  whose  only  hope  of  safety  is  in  the  broad  sunlight  of  universal 
liberty.  In  the  one,  I  see  the  strength  that  comes  of  unity,  and 
that  would  build  upon  the  strong  foundations  of  the  Republic  a  ,j 
temple  dedicated  to  the  freedom  of  all  mankind;  In  the  other  I 
see  the  weakness  that  would  follow  division  and  strife,  the  dan¬ 
gers  that  would  surround  a  divided  and  broken  household.  In 
the  one,  I  see  law  and  order,  walking  hand  in  hand,  giving  se¬ 
curity  and  peace;  In  the  other  I  see  anarchy  and  ruin,  twin  sis¬ 
ters  of  destruction,  stalking  over  the  dead  and  prostrate  form  of 
Liberty. 

We  may  be  more  than  human,  and  may  forgive  the  prodigal 
who  comes  in  sackcloth,  and  repentant;  but  is  it  not  asking  too 
much  that  we  shall  take  back  the  prodigal  and  clothe  him  in  the 
best  robe,  who  comes  boasting  of  Ins  prodigality,  and  assuming  the 
role  of  the  injured  and  insolent  master,  instead  of  the  repentant 
son?  We  may  be  pardoned  if,  smarting  from  the  wounds  and 
injuries  we  have  received  at  his  hands,  we  sometimes  think  that 
the  diet  of  husks  should  have  continued  to  repentance,  or  that  the 
bayonets  and  balls  of  our  armies  should  have  scourged  him  back 
to  a  loyalty  that  would  have  been  neither  doubtful  nor  hesitating. 
When  we  look  over  the  nation  and  find  disloyalty  rampant,  and 
treason  not  crushed,  but  seemingly  triumphant,  we  may  fora  mo¬ 
ment  doubt  the  justness  of  our  cause  ;  but  “the  mills  of  the  gods 
grind  slow,  but  they  grind  exceeding  fine.”  Liberty  will  not 
perish;  at  the  proper  hour,  guided  by  a  hand  omnipotent,  the  I 
gateways  to  national  safety  will  open,  disclosing  the  pathway  to  j| 
national  prosperity,  to  power,  to  peace,  and  to  universal  liberty. 

We  m*ay  look  back  and  see  the  rock  of  slavery,  upon  which  the 
vessel  of  the  Republic  was  likely  to  be  dashed  to  pieces,  but  in  the 
very  storm  itself  the  rock  of  danger  disappeared,  and  the  morning 
sunlight  showed  only  the  bow  of  promise!  We  may  see  the  dark  i 
hours  when  every  loyal  heart  in  the  nation  was  despondent,  when  ' 
it  seemed  as  if  the  final  overthrow  was  near  ;  it  was  but  the  dark¬ 
ness  that  preceded  the  morning  that  was  to  give  to  America  uni¬ 
versal  liberty. 

But  we  are  told  that  we  must  forget  the  past,  that  we  must  “let 
our  dead  past  bury  its  dead” — that  these  anniversaries  but  serve 
to  embitter  the  hearts  of  the  living. 

One  of  the  grandest  sentences  in  the  English  language,  one  that 
deserves  to  become,  like  the  fame  of  its  author,  immortal ;  one 
that  speaks  volumes  of  love  and  charity,  is  that  of  the  martyred 
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Lincoln  : 

“WITH  MALICE  TOWARD  NONE,  WITH  CHARITY  FOR  ALL.” 

It  is  the  brave  who  can  afford  to  be  generous.  It  is  the  con¬ 
queror  who  shows  mercy  to  his  fallen  foe,  that  has  won  a  double 
victory. 

While  we  are  ready  to  forgive  our  enemies,  we  are  not  read  y  to 
recognize  their  errors  as  virtues,  nor  to  hail  as  martyrs  and  patriots 
the  men  who  strove  to  tear  down  and  destroy  our  liberties  ; 
neither  are  we  ready  to  forget  the  great  principles  for  which  we 
sacrificed  so  much,  nor  the  men,  whether  living  or  dead ,  who 
were  true  to  our  country  when  she  needed  defenders ;  nor  yet  can 
we  forget  the  past.  Can  you  forget  the  story  of  your  marches 
and  sieges  ?  Can  you  blot  out  from  your  memory  the  years  that 
are  endeared  to  you  by  reason  of  their  dangers,  or  the  memories 
of  your  dead  comrades?  Can  you  in  a  moment  forget  your  long 
years  of  battle,  years  of  suspense,  when  you  saw  your  country 
hanging  in  the  balance  and  the  lives  of  your  bravest  and  best  of¬ 
fered  as  a  sacrifice  for  its  salvation  ?  Can  you  forget  the  heroic 
devotion  of  that  army  of  martyred  dead,  which  neither  hes¬ 
itated  nor  halted  until  challenged.by  thesentinel,  Death?  Can  you 
forget  the  tender  love  that,  while  it  clings  to  you  with  a  wife’s, 
or  sister’s,  or  mother’s  devotion,  would  have  blushed  with  shame 
to  see  you  falter  in  your  duty  to  your  country? 

There  is  no  need  to  forget  the  past.  Its  hallowed  memories  are 
implanted  in  our  hearts  and  serve  to  make  dearer  to  us  the  nation 
for  which  our  comrades  fell,  the  liberty  for  which  they  perished. 

But  while  we  meet  here  this  day,  let  us  not  forget  that  silent 
army,  whose  tents  are  folded,  whose  flags  are  furled,  whose  arms 
are  stacked,  whose  battles  are  over,  and  who  “fought  where  they 
fell,  and  fell  where  they  fought who  have  answered  the  chal- 
1  lenge  of  death  with  the  password  of  eternity,  and  who  ever  quietly 
sleep  on  those  far  off' battle  fields 

“In  that  low,  green  tent 
Whose  curtain  never  outward  swings.” 

Then  we  recall  that  long  and  fearful  struggle,  as  year  after  year 
passed  away,  and  the  end  seemed  to  us  no  neaier  than  in  the  be¬ 
ginning  ;  battle  succeeded  battle ;  campaign  followed  campaign  ; 
army  after  army  was  swept  away  by  the  never-failing  and  ever- 
attending  monster,  death.  Households  were  made  desolate,  fire 
sides  were  thrown  into  the  shadow  of  mourning;  the  shouts  of 
the  victors  were  mingled  with  cries  of  the  wounded,  and  with  the 
sound  of  the  battle  came  the  moan  of  the  widow  and  the  tears  of 
the  orphan.  Then  every  sister  lost  a  brother,  every  father  lost  a 
son,  every  sweetheart  lost  a  lover,  every  mother  lost  a  boy  whose 
image  was  graven  upon  her  heart. 

We  remember  with  what  painful  emotion  the  news  of  battle 
was  received  in  those  times  that  not  only  tried  men’s,  but  tried 
women’s  souls  as  well.  What  of  the  dead?  Whatof  the  wounded? 
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What  of  the  living?  It  was  the  bated  breath  that  made  the  in¬ 
quiry,  it  was  the  fainting  heart  and  the  tremblingsoul  that  waited! 
for  the  response;  and  who  can  tell  the  anguish  of  the  stricken  heart  4 
that  too  frequently  had  builded  its  hopes  of  safety  only  to  have1! 
them  dashed  down  to  despair.  Who  can  tell  the  depth  of  a  sis-1 
ter’slove,  that  had  hoped  against  hope,  and  had  vainly  endeavor-) 
ed  to  persuade  herself  that  the  evil  hour  would  never  come;  who 
can  tell  the  measure  of  a  mother’s  boundless  love,  hearing  the  storj” 
of  the  death  of  her  son,  and  with  a  smile  of  joy  that  shines  through  1 
her  tears,  she  is  thankful  at  least  to  know  that  he  has  died  as 
her  boy  should  die,  and  hiding  her  broken  heart  from  the  world, 
she  goes  to  her  closet  and  there  she  pours  it  out  in  one  sublime, 
and  grand,  and  trusting  prayer  that  goes  to  the  Comforter  that 
sustains  the  widowed  and  orphaned,  and  gives  peace  to  the  stricken 
and  childless  heart. 

The  war  was  over. 

From  three  hundred  battle-fields  the  men  who  had  rescued  the 
nation  from  peril,  and  whose  deeds  are  of  record  in  letters  of  fire 
and  of  blood,  are  coming  home  to  lay  aside  the  implements  of  war 
and  follow  the  pleasanter  paths  of  peace  ;  they  come  with  ban¬ 
ners  all  torn  and  tattered,  covered  all  over  with  the  record  of  their 
battles  and  their  contests. 

The  ranks  are  thin  and  scattered  ;  they  have  left  their  bravest 
and  best  upon  the  far  off  battle  fields  of  the  nation.  Never  before 
did  victorious  armies  so  quietly  lay  down  their  arms — the  men 
who  had  studied  the  art  of  warfare  in  the  Virginias  and  the  Caro- 
linas,  who  had  seen  the  dangers  and  the  terrors  of  battle,  came 
back  to  look  for  the  peace  their  arms  and  valor  had  won.  The 
hand  that  had  held  the  musket  now  grasped  the  plow ;  the  trooper 
who  had  without  fear  of  death  led  the  charge,  went  back  to  his 
anvil;  the  soldier  whose  courage  had  so  aided  in  the  hour  of  vic¬ 
tory  put  on  the  livery  of  peace.  It  was  the  triumph  of  liberty 
over  anarchy  ;  it  was  the  triumph  of  intelligence  and  progress, 
over  dissension  and  strife ;  at  every  fireside  sits  a  hero — at  every 
hearthstone  the  stories  of  the  field,  the  camp  and  the  battle  are 
told. 

You  would  scarcely  be  able  to  look  over  this  vast  but  peaceful 
assemblage  and  pick  out  its  warriors,  $nd  yet  there  are  here  to¬ 
day  the  heroes  of  more  than  three  hundred  battles. 

What  grand  figures  stand  out  from  these  old  battle-fields! 
Yonder  you  can  see  the  form  of  McPherson,  with  a  smile  upon  his 
lips,  as  he  goes  down  to  battle  and  death.  There  amidst  the 
clouds  is  Hooker.  Here  is  Thomas,  the  grandest  in  form,  as  he 
was  the  grandest  in  character  and  action,  whose  whole  life  was 
the  continued  ripeningof  its  early  promise.  There  white-haired  old 
Mansfield,  splendid  old  soldier  of  the  Republic,  whose  wish  to  die 
upon  the  battle  field,  with  his  harness  on,  found  its  fulfillment  at 
Antietam.  Yonder  at  Winchester  is  George  Crook,  quiet,  perser- 
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vering,  determined,  fighting  for  the  victory  his  valor  must  win. 
There,  dashing  down  the  valley,  we  still  see  Phil.  Sheridan,  grand 
soldier  that  he  was,  riding  to  the  field  of  victory,  and  with  whip 
and  boot  and  spur,  dashing  on  to  immortal  fate. 

And  on  these  storm-beaten,  shot-plowed  fields,  the  quiet  thou¬ 
sands  who  went  to  death  unfalteringly,  leaving  behind  the  mem¬ 
ory  of  a  name,  and  the  record  of  a  duty  done ;  grand  heroes 
whose  battles  are  over,  and  who  have  answered  the  challenge  of 
death  with  the  pass-word  of  eternity. 

We  may  challenge  history  to  produce  if  it  can  such  examples  of 
devotion  and  patriotism. 

I  think  I  do  no  injustice  to  the  living,  and  no  wrong  to  the  dead, 
when  I  say  there  is  one  name  about  which  the  hearts  of  a  loyal 
people  cling  with  a  love  and  tenderness  that  has  no  equal;  one 
name  that,  so  long  as  history  endures,  will  remain  radiant  with 
light  and  liberty;  one  name  that  will  go  down  the  pathway  of 
fame,  leaving  at  every  turning  point  the  light  of  its  genius,  and  the 
spirit  of  its  love  and  tenderness;  one  name  that,  in  after  ages  will 
be  the  light  that  beams  upon,  and  the  finger  that  points  the  road 
to  liberty;  the  name  that  to  our  children  will  be  the  synonym 
for  all  that  was  good  and  great  in  mankind. 

Here  and  there  we  see  rising  through  the  century  grand  forms 
ike  Washington,  and  Warren,  and  Thomas,  and  McPherson, 
wonderful  examples  of  heroic  devotion  to  country  and  to  duty. — 
3ut  there  is  one  name,  perhaps,  more  closely  akin  to  us,  because 
)f  our  day  and  generation,  that  lights  up  the  fire  of  the  eye,  and 
mkindles  the  warmth  of  the  heart,  and  that  will  remain  through- 
>ut  all  time  as  the  purest  example  of  the  Christian  statesman,  the 
irm  friend,  the  true  patriot,  and  the  honest  man,  against  whom 
,he  breath  of  slander,  and  the  darts  of  envy  were  sentin  vain,  the 
lame  of  the  mechanic,  the  laborer,  the  lawyer,  the  scholar,  the 
tatesman,  and  the  man — Abraham  Lincoln. 

No  name  will  ever  rival  his  in  the  history  of  the  country,  be- 
ause  never  again  will  such  an  opportunity  arise  to  call  forth  from 
lie  people  such  a  man. 

He  was  a  man  of  firmness  and  yet  his  firmness  was  always  tem- 
•ered  with  mercy. 

Quick  in  action  and  yet  slow  enough  to  do  justice  to  all  man- 
ind,  he  was  endowed  with  wisdom  to  grasp  the  measure  of  the 
ge,  and  to  mete  out  upon  every  hand  the  full  measure  of  equal 
nd  exact  justice.  No  principle  too  great  for  him  to  grasp.  No 
ppeal  too  small  to  receive  his  earnest  consideration. 

We  find  him  always  the  grand  statesman,  the  prudent  chief 
lagistrate,  the  honest  man.  He  has  given  us  the  example  of 
>me  of  the  greatest  actions,  and  left  us  some  of  the  noblest  sen- 
nces  in  the  English  language. 

When  the  centuries  shall  go  by,  his  name  and  fame  made  dear 
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and  sacred  by  his  martyred  death,  will  be  revered  as  that  of  n< 
other  American. 

But  what  of  our  patriot  dead?  Do  you  read  cold  marble  to  lean 
their  histories?*  It  cannot  tell  you  how,  in  the  midst  of  con¬ 
flict,  their  lives  went  out;  it  cannot  tell  you  how,  in  the  heal  « 
of  battle,  with  their  last  thoughts  of  home,  and  a  tender  prayeil 
for  loved  ones,  the  spirits  of  these  brothers,  and  husbands  and  sons 
took  their  immortal  flights;  it  cannot  tell  you  how,  in  the  hos¬ 
pital,  suffering  from  sickness  and  wounds,  with  patient  tender 
ness  they  slowly  passed  from  the  battles  of  life  to  the  eternal  camp : 
ing  grounds  beyond;  it  cannot  tell  you  how,  in  prison  pens, 
starved  and  fevered,  slowly'  but  surely  they  moved  down  to  tht 
dead  line  of  fitful  and  persistent  fate;  it  cannot  tell  you  how,  in 
the  last  moments  of  life,  their  thoughts  turned  to  the  wives  anc 
little  ones  from  whom  they  bad  parted  in  the  flush  of  manhood.— 
Cold  and  whitened  stones  can  tell  no  stories  of  war  and  battles,  car 
give  no  histories  of  valor  and  devotion.  Such  memories  are  to  tin 
living.  They  come  like  the  tender  falling  of  the  leaves  in  autumn 
to  the  memory  through  the  years  gone  by;  we  see  again  the  smoke 
of  the  battle,  we  hear  again  the  roar  of  the  artillery,  the  clash  o 
arms;  again  we  see  the  embattling  hosts  in  the  midst  of  the  clouds  or 
Lookout;  again  we  see  the  faltering,  struggling  lines  at  Gettys 
burg;  again  we  see  slowly  moving  columns  at  Peach-tree  Creek 
again  we  hear  the  shout  of  victory  along  the  lines  at  Atlanta 
again  we  see  the  flash  of  the  bayonets  in  the  winter  sunlight  a.‘ 
they  move  up  the  hill  at  Nashville;  again  we  see  the  boyTs  in  blue 
grand  old  veterans  of  a  hundred  battles, 

— “the  men  who  charged  heavenward 

- as  if  grim  Mission  Ridge 

With  its  arches  of  fire  were  the  piers  of  a  bridge 
Somebody  has  built  to  the  gates  of  the  skv, 

And  they  were  bound  to  go  up  without  waiting  to  die.” 

At  the  reunion  of  my  old  regiment,  the  Twenty-third  Ohio,  1 
saw  standing  on  the  corner  of  the  platform,  the  old  banner  of  tin 
regiment,  all  torn  and  tattered;  every  stripe  was  covered  with  th< 
record  of  its  contests  and  battles;  every  star  was  flashing  with  a 
victory;  never  but  once  did  it  bow  its  proud  head  in  the  dust  to  tin 
foe — at  the  battle  of  Antietam,  after  it  had  gone  over  moor  and 
fen,  plowed  fields  and  fallow,  in  the  front  rank  of  the  peril,  the  ole 
flag  went  down;  the  ball  that  struck  itsstandard  pierced  the  stand¬ 
ard  bearer  to  the  heart,  and  he  fell  wrapped  in  the  folds  of  the  ban¬ 
ner  he  had  loved  and  borne  so  well;  it  was  literally  baptized  in 
his  blood.  You  could  not  sell  its  tattered  remnants  in  a  junk  shop 
for  a  farthing,  and  yet  you  could  not  buy  its  glory  and  history  for 
millions  and  millions  of  money. 

To  you,  fathers,  mothers,  sisters,  brothers,  whose  silent  sleepers 
are  upon  the  far  distant  battle-fields  of  the  nation,  is  all  this  sacri¬ 
fice  in  vain?  Is  liberty  nothing,  is  hope  nothing;  shall  we  count 
only  our  loss,  and  not  the  great  gain  and  good  of  mankind? 
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The  price  of  liberty  must  be  paid  in  the  blood  of  her  patriot  sons; 
the  measure  of  her  worth  must  be  in  the  lives  of  her  dearest  kin¬ 
dred.  “I  have  only  one  regret,”  said  Nathan  Hale,  “and  that  is, 
that  I  have  but  one  life  to  offer  for  my  country.” 

You  have  made  a  grand  sacrifice;  your  offering  has  been  laid 
upon  the  altar  of  a  common  country;  your  firesides  have  been  left 
desolate;  your  hearthstones  have  been  thrown  into  the  shadow  of 
mourning;  your  bravest  and  ten  derest  have  been  taken  that  this 
nation  might  be  dedicated  to  human  liberty  forever. 

Can  you  forget  them?  Shall  we  put  away  forever  the  memories 
of  the  war?  Shall  we  permit  to  sink  into  forgetfulness  their  deeds 
of  valor  and  their  acts  of  heroism?  Shall  the  grass  that  grows 
over  them  grow  so  rank  that  it  may  hide  from  sight,  and  from 
memory,  their  last  resting  places? 

When  liberty  is  not  worth  the  purchase,  when  the  human  heart 
forgets  its  tenderness,  when  the  mother’s  love  grows  cold,  when 
the  sister’s  devotion  is  no  longer  known,  then  we  may  forget  them. 

But  so  long  as  history  telfs  its  story;  so  long  as  fireside  chroni¬ 
cles  are  repeated;  so  long  as  there  shall  remain  man’s  admiration 
for  deeds  of  arms,  and  love  of  country,  and  so  long  as  woman’s 
matchless  love  endures,  these  stories  will  be  told  at  the  firesides,  at 
the  camp  and  in  the  households,  and  will  grow  brighter  and 
brighter  as  the  years  go  by. 

The  boy  that  went  out  with  a  glad  “good-bye,”  and  whose  lonely 
grave  is  to-day  without  a  single  flower  on  the  far  off  battlefield, 
has  a  tender  spot  in  the  hearts  at  home. 

The  quiet  sleeper  in  the  Virginias,  or  the  Carolinas,  is  marshal¬ 
ing  a  host  of  tears  at  many  a  fireside  to-day. 

So  you,  fathers,  mothers,  sisters  and  brothers:  Can  you  blot 
from  your  memories  the  story  of  the  boy  that  left  your  fireside  and 
came  not  back  again?  Can  you  forget  the  story  of  his  death,  and 
his  last  sad  message,  which  even  in  the  fast  fleeing  moments 
of  life  he  had  not  forgotten  to  send  you?  Can  you  hide  away  his 
old  musket,  which  through  years  of  camp  and  battle,  was  his  con¬ 
stant  and  faithful  companion?  Can  you  put  from  your  sight  for¬ 
ever  the  blue  coat,  torn,  tattered,  it  may  be,  made  sacred  by  the 
baptism  of  his  blood?  Can  you  tear  up  and  consign  to  the  flames 
the  letters,  not  very  neat  it  may  be,  for  they  were  written  on  a 
drum  head ,  which  hesentyou  from  his  camps  in  the  Virginias  or 
the  Carolinas?  Can  you  forget  the  noble  promise  he  made  you  at 
parting,  and  from  which  he  never  faltered— a  promise  he  sealed 
with  his  blood  to  be  true  to  his  Glod  and  his  country?  Can  you 
forget  the  prayers  you  offered  when  you  had  listened  to  the  story 
of  his  death,  and  with  Christian  resignation  had  bowed  to  the  will 
of  Him  who  sees  even  the  sparrows  fall,  and  in  hope  of  a  meeting 
hereafter,  can  you  not  say: 

“E’en  for  the  dead  I  will  not  bind 

My  soul  to  grief — death  cannot  long  divide, 
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For  is  it  not  as  if  the  rose  that  climbed 
My  garden  wall,  had  bloomed  the  other  side.” 

Can  you  indeed  pluck  from  your  heart  the  tender  love  you  bore 
him?  Until  you  can  do  this,  there  will  still  be  memories  of  the 
past,  memories  that  will  make  us  tenderer,  and  truer,  and  better, 
that  will  teach  us  the  value  of  life,  and  the  beauty  of  death. 

The  final  battles  are  fought,  the  contest  ended,  the  victory  won, 
the  supremacy  of  the  nation  acknowledged  from  the  Potomac  to 
the  Rio  Grande.  Again  the  star  of  National  destiny  is  in  the  as¬ 
cendant.  The  doctrine  of  States  rights  has  been  trampled  under 
the  feet  of  contending  armies,  and  the  supremacy  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  has  been  lifted  up  on  the  bayonets  of  her  patriot  sons,  one 
land,  one  people,  seeking  to  preserve  a  common  liberty,  and  to 
perpetuate  a  common  heritage. 

Peace  came,  and  with  her  universal  liberty. 

“Thank  God,  we  see  on  every  hand 
Breast  high,  the  rip’ning  grain  crops  stand; 

The  orchards  bend,  the  herds  increase, 

But  oh  !  thank  God  !  thank  God  for  peace.” 

The  beginning  of  the  civil  war  found  four  millions  of  men  in  i 
bondage;  for  a  century  Liberty  had  listened  with  struggling  im pa-  j 
tience  to  the  clanking  of  their  chains,  and  in  this  supreme  hour  of 
her  victory  she  seized  the  iron  hammer  ofjustice  and  beat  ofTtheir 
shackles,  and  lifted  them  up,  all  broken,  crushed  and  bleeding  to 
the  plane  of  universal  manhood. 

Never  before  has  any  nation  been  so  favored  as  ours — rich  in 
season,  fertile  in  soil,  bountiful  in  harvest,  writh  a  strong  and  deter¬ 
mined  people!  It  sits  like  a  sparkling  gem  in  a  settiug  of  ocean, 
reflecting  continually  the  light  and  liberty  of  its  people.  Upon 
every  side  are  the  v'avsand  means  of  industry  and  wealth  ;  upon 
either  hand  the  roads  to  place  and  power,  no  man  need  want  who 
is  not  afraid  to  work.  No  man  need  starve  who  is  not  ashamed 
to  labor. 

Shall  all  this  endure?  Shall  the  liberty  purchased  by  the 
blood  of  our  fathers,  and  cemented  by  the  blood  of  our  brothers  be 
preserved  and  perpetuated?  Shall  the  nation,  founded  for  the 
maintenance  of  religious  and  civil  liberty  on  this  continent  re-  | 
main  a  blessing  to  be  transmitted  to  our  children  and  our  chil¬ 
dren’s  children  in  all  the  centuries  to  come? 

It  will  endure  so  long  as  its  people  remain  enlightened  enough 
to  love  liberty  rather  than  servitude,  and  powerful  enough  tore-  | 
main  freemen  rather  than  slaves. 

The  National  temple  is  at  last  complete,  and  builded  of  science, 
of  industry,  and  art ;  the  stone  which  the  builders  rejected — the 
stone  of  universal  liberty — has  at  last  become  the  head  of  the 
corner. 

Surely,  “God  moves  in  a  mysterious  way.”  His  plans  and  His 
purposes  are  working  continually  for  the  good  of  mankind.  We 
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may  mistake  them,  but  in  them  there  is  neither  weakness,  nor 
error,  nor  failure.  We  may  doubt  the  means,  and  fail  to  grasp 
the  intentions  of  the  Deity,  but  in  His  own  good  time  will  come 
the  rain  and  the  sunshine,  the  grain  will  ripen  for  the  harvest, 
and  the  golden  sheaves  will  fall  before  the  sickle  of  the  Almighty 
reaper. 

“Our  father’s  God,  from  out  whose  hand 
The  centuries  fall  like  grains  of  sand; 

We  meet  to-day,  united,  free, 

And  loyal  to  our  land  and  Thee, 

To  thank  Thee  for  the  era  done, 

And  trust  Thee  for  the  opening  one. 

Oh !  make  Thou  us,  though  centuries  long, 

In  peace  secure,  in  justice  strong. 

Around  our  gift  of  Freedom  draw 
The  safeguard  of  Thy  righteous  law, 

And  cast  in  some  diviner  mould, 

Let  the  new  Cycle  shame  the  old.” 


